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Dilke and Chamberlain were Radicals who combined the
demand for a domestic policy of radical reforms with a deep
belief in the civilizing mission of the "Anglo-Saxon race."
Dilke, as we have seen, had begun, in Greater Britain, with
dreams of "Republican reunion" of Great Britain and the
United States into a single Power strong enough to guide the
whole world along the paths of righteousness, and to administer
a decisive checkmate to the Russian powers of darkness, which
seemed to him to represent the one grave threat to the onward
march of humanity. This dream of reunion faded soon; but
there remained the belief that Great Britain and her white
colonies might, on terms of close amity with their "cousins55
in America, advance the cause of civilization over all the
world.

CHAPTER XXXV
THE DOCK STRIKE AND THE INDEPENDENT
LABOUR PARTY
1 HE place of the political revolutionary movement was
taken instantly by an even more impressive upheaval, whose
leaders were for the most part the same persons. The unskilled
and semi-skilled workers, whom Trade Unionism had for years
forgotten, rose up in revolt. They formed Unions which not
only had temporary successes, but remained as permanent
parts of British society. They brought to the attention of the
public, and of the later historian, a whole section of humanity
which had been forgotten. In this history stress has been laid
on the real monetary advantages which many Victorian
workers had secured. They were no longer the famished and
savage ghosts of Chartist days; they were skilled craftsmen of
sober appearance and often (as John Burns gibed) with gold
alberts across reasonably expansive black waistcoats. Even
more stress was laid upon them in contemporary accounts.
Ragged schools and religious charities would take care of the
incurably shiftless; the rest of the industrious population were